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BUNRATTY CASTLE, COUNT Y CLARE. 



This once celebrated castle was situated on the Clare 
Bide of the river Shannon, a lew miles distant from Lime- 
rick. From the remains of the castle, it appears to have 
been a strong square pile of massive architecture, and 
like many other edifices of a similar, kind, to have suffered 
much from various attacks of an enemy. In many places 
its walls have been deeply indented with cannon-shot. 

On the division of the conquered lands in Ireland 
among the Anglo-Norman invaders, the territory of TIio- 
mond, which comprised within its limits the present 
county of Clare, fell to the lot of Richard and Thomas de 
Clare, younger sons of the earl of Gloucester ; with 
whom was joined Robert Mucegros, as joint proprietor. — 
Mucegros obtained from Henry the Third, about the 
year 1250, the privilege of holding a market and fair at 
Bunratty, and in 1277, erected the original castle of Bun- 
mtty, near the banks of the Shannon; but in a- short 
time he surrendered it to King EdwaTd ; who granted it, 
together with the whole territory of Thomond, to Richard 
de Clare, who made it his principal residence. 

In 1305, the native Irish, jealous of the increasing 
power of their invaders, besieged de Clare in this fortress ; 
but their undisciplined bravery, and Tude munitions of 
waT, were unequal to the task of subduing the mural de- 
fences, and superior skill of their adversaries ; and the 
Castle ot Bunratty remained unvanquished. Nor were 
the Irish the only enemies de Clare had to con- 
tend with. The invaders were divided among them- 
selves ; antf in the year 1311, Richard Burke, Earl of 
Ulster, commonly called the Red Earl, came with a great 
army to besiege him in Bunratty, but the invading forces 
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were met by the valiant de Clare, and under its walls de- 
feated with great slaughter ; John, the son of Lord 
Walter de Lacie, and many others being slain, and Lord 
William Burke, and the Earl of Ulster himself, being 
among- the prisoners. 

The natural result of this state of unnatural contention, 
and unceasing strife, speedily followed. Richard d« 
Clare, although now victorious, was shortly afterwards 
slain ; and the native Irish again taking courage, attacked 
the English settlers, drove them from their possessions, 
and in 1311 burnt the town of Bunratty to the ground. 

It appears the castle held out for, some time longer, fof 
we find that, in 1327, the King had assigned to Robert de 
Wells, and Matilda his wife, one of the heiresses of Tho- 
mas de Clare deceased, among other possessions, the 
Castle and lands of Bunratty ; and had appointed Ro- 
bert de Sutton constable of the castle, and guardian of the 
lands. The charge must have been considered of impor- 
tance from, the amount of the salary assigned; namely, 
£40 per annum, and other appurtenances, a considerable 
sum in those days ; but his endeavours to preserve his 
trust were ineffectual, for in the year 1332, the castle was 
taken and sacked by the Irish of Thomond. 

Bunratty Castle was subsequently recovered, and re- 
edified, and became one of the principal seats of the Earls 
of Thomond, in whose possession it remained until the 
civil dissentions of the seventeenth century, when it be- 
came again the object of contention to the conflicting par- 
ties. In it the Earl of Thomond was closely besieged 
during the year 1G42, and in 1640 it fell into the hands 
of the overwhelming Cromwell ; in whose power it ru- 
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/named during the usurpation ; and in it General Ludlow 
resided for some time during the year 1 653 ; the effects 
of these successive attacks are still visible, in the shattered 
appearance of the walls ; and several cannon balls have 
been found about it, one of which weighed thirty-nine 
pounds, 

Bunratty gives name to a barony and parish, in the 
diocese of Killaioe, is situated near the town of Meelick, 
and is distant from Dublin about ninety-seven miles. 

R.A. 
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VENTRILOQUISM. 
Sir— -The very humourous story which appeared in 
your last, by the " Ettrick Shepherd," having recalled to 
my memory some similar feats of the ventriloquistic art, 
if I may be allowed so to express myself, I beg to offer 
them for the amusement and information of your readers ; 
and by the way, I may be allowed to remark, it is altoge- 
ther a misnomer to call modern performers in that way, 
ventriloqziists, inasmuch as they appear more frequently to 
speak from the pockets of their neighbours, or from the 
Toof or distant corners of the room, than from their own 
mouths ox stomachs, As the ancient ventriloquists when 
exercising their art, seemed generally to speak from their 
own stomachs, the name by which they were designated 
was abundantly significant. Some fair traces of this art 
are to be found in the writings of the ancients ; and it is 
the opinion of M. de la Chapelle, who in the year 1772 
published an ingenious work on the subject, that there- 
spouses of many of the oracles of old were delivered by 
persons thus qualified, to serve the purposes of priest- 
craft and delusion, 

Prom Brodeau, a learned critic of the 16th century, we 
have the following account of the feats of a capital ven- 
triloquist and cheat, who was Yalet de chambre to Fran- 
cis the First, The fellow, whose name was Louis Bra- 
bant, had fallen desperately in love with a young, hand- 
some, and rich heiress ; but was rejected by the parents 
as an unsuitable match for their daughter, on account of 
the lowness of his circumstances. The young lady's fa- 
ther dying, he made a visit to the widow, who was totally 
ignorant of his singular talent. Suddenly, on his first ap- 
pearance, in open day* in her own house, and in the pre- 
sence of several persons who were with her, she heard 
herself accosted, in a voice perfectly resembling that of 
her dead husband, and which seemed to proceed from 
above, exclaiming — "give my daughter in marriage to 
Louis Brabant j he is a man of great fortune, and of an 
excellent character. If you obey this admonition you will 
provide a worthy husband for your daughter, and pro- 
cure everlasting repose for the soul of your poor husband.'* 
The widow could not for a moment resist this dreadful 
summons, which had not the most distant appearance 
of proceeding from Louis Brabant ; whose countenance 
exhibited no visible change, and whose lips were closed 
and motionless during the delivery of it. Accordingly, 
she consented immediately to receive him for her son-in- 
law. Louis's finances were, however, in a very low con* 
dition ; and the formalities of the marriage contract ren- 
dered it necessary for him to exhibit some show of riches, 
and not give the lie direct. He accordingly went to work 
upon a fresh tmbject— one Cornu, an old rich banker at 
Lyons, who^ had accumulated immense wealth by usury 
and extortion, and was known to be haunted by a re- 
morse of conscience, on account of the manner in which 
he had acquired it. Having contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with this man, he, one day while they were 
sitting together, in the usurer's little back parlour, art- 
fully turned the conversation to religious subjects, on 
demons, and spectres, and the torments of hell During 
an interval of silence between them, a voice was heard, 
which, to the astonished banker, seemed to be that of his 
deceased father, calling upon him to deliver into the 
hands of Louis Brabant, then with him, a large sum for 
the redemption of Christians in slavery with the Turks, 
threatening him at the same time with eternal damnation 

if he did not take this method to expiate bis own sins 

The 'reader, will naturally suppose that Louis affected a 
due degree of astonishment on the occasion; and further 

wamtei the deception i>y acknowledging &*» haying d* 



voted himself to the prosecution of the charitable de* 
sign imputed to him by the ghost. An old usurer is n a , 
turally suspicious. Accordingly the wary banker made a 
second appointment with the ghost's delegate, for the 
next day; and to render any design of imposing upon him 
utterly abortive, took him into the open fields, where not 
a house, or a tree, or even a bush or pit, were in sight 
capable of screening any supposed confederate. This ex* 
traordinary caution excited the ventriloquist to exert all 
the powers of his art. Wherever the banker conducted 
him, at every step his ears were saluted with the com- 
plaints and groans not only of his father, but of all his de* 
ceased relations, imploring him to have mercy on his own 
soul and theirs, by effectually seconding with his purse, 
the intentions of his worthy companion. Cornu could 
no longer resist, and accordingly carried his guest home 
with him and paid him ten thousand crowns down; with 
which the ventriloquist returned to Paris, and married 
his mistress. The catastrophe was fatal. The secret was 
afterwards disclosed, and reached the usurer's ears, who 
was so much affected by the loss of his money, and the 
mortifying railleries of his neighbours, that he took to his 
bed and died. 

. A ventriloquist, who performed feats somewhat similar 
to these, when in Edinburgh a short time since, as. 
tonished a number o^ persons in the fish-market, by 
making a fish appear to speak, and give the lie to 
its vender, who affirmed that it was fresh, and caught 
in the morning. This man was illiterate, and though very 
communicative, could not make intelligible the manner in 
which he produced these acoustic deceptions. Indeed if 
he had, we should hardly have described the practical 
rules of the art to the public, for though it is proper to 
make the existence of such an art universally known, it 
will readily occur to every reflecting mind, that the at- 
tainment of it should not be rendered easy to those who, 
like Louis Brabant, might make it subservient to the pur- 
poses of knavery and deception. 

The most laughable trick practised by a ventriloquist, 
was that put upon the driver of a stage-coach in England, 
by Monsieur .Alexandre. The coach was passing out of a 
town in Yorkshire, empty inside, and having five outside 
passengers, besides the coachman. On a sudden a voice 
was heard calling out to the driver to stop ; the man ac- 
cordingly drew up, descended from his box, but looked 
about in vain for his expected passenger. He mounted, 
and began to move onwards, when three or four voices 
were heard, exclaiming, "stop, stop!" — an old woman's 
and a child's were particularly audible. Again the coach 
stopped, again the driver descended— no human crea- 
ture was to be seen. The passengers as well as the 
coachman began to express some alarm, fearing something 
beyond natural agency. However, they drove on, and 
were just beginning to ascend a hill, when a voice, as if 
from the inside, cried out, c< put me down here I I must 
get out !" The coachman knew no one could be inside, 
and vociferating pretty heartily, cc the devil \ >y leaped 
from his seat and ran up the hill with all his might, leav- 
ing the affrighted passengers to shift for themselves. At 
length M. Alexandre, who was one of them, evinced the 
rest of his powers, told who he was, and undeceived poor 
Jehu, when they got to a neighbouring inn, to which he 
had fled for refuge. 



LINES FROM A GENTLEMAN TO HIS WIFE, 

WITH A NEW WEDDING RING. 

Grieve not my dearest, though the token 
Of our first union has been broken : 
For, with another purer ring,* 
To thee a truer heart I bring ; 
To thee, who ever hast through life 
Been the fond friend, and fonder wife; 
And who hast brought me children seven, 
Five still on earth, and two in haaven. 
Then grieve not, dearest, thongji the token 
Of our first union has been broken : 
The gold may break or wear away, 
But love like mine, can ne'er decay, 



